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Translated for the Odd Fellow. 


THE THREE VISITS ¢ 
* 1705—1806—1840. 


Upon the 9th of May, 1705, the soldiers of the 
Hotel des Invalides were arranged in the immense 
Court of Honor. It was a melancholy and yet a } 
grand spectacle, those two thousand brave men, all | 
more or less mutilated, pressing around the banners 
under which they had conquered in so many bat- 
tles. 

In the unequal ranks of these victims of war, 
were scen soldiers of all ages ; each of the glorious } 
phases of the monarchy had there its representa. 
tive. These had been wounded at Fribourg or at } 
Rocroy, those at the passage of the Rhine or at . 
the taking of Maestrich ; some had conquered at } 
Flanders, others at Rousillon ; the smallest number 
those who were oldest and most infirm, had assis- ; 
ted at the taking of Rochelle, under Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, some of them, even, at the battle of Manendal, 
under Turenne ; all of them seemed happy and } 
proud of assuming, once more, the pike or the mus. 
ket which they had borne on such important days. 
The multitude even, seemed to view with a feeling 
of religious gratitude and pleasure the officers who 
had commanded them upon those occasions so } 
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glorious for France and for the Great Kimg, and 
who were as mutilated by wounds as themselves. 

Joy was painted upon every countenance, for ; 
they were expecting the arrival of Louis the 14th, ; 
who was coming to visit the old defenders of his | 
throne ; and who had written with his own hand } 
to Marshal de Grancey, then Governor of the In- 
valides, that he should quit Versailles for a few | 
hours, and come to exhibit himself to the glorious 
remains of his batallions. 

Already the cannoneers were at their posts with 
their matches lighted; the trumpeters awaited only 
the signal to sound their flourish of welcome. AI! 
eyes were fixed upon the road from the Cours-la- 
Reine—all hearts beat with impatience. At length 
a lancer in the king’s livery, covered with dust, ' 
and waving, in the air, his cap garnished with red } 
plumes, announced to the crowd, who pressed 
around the principal avenue to the Hotel, the arri- | 
val of the royal party. Upon the instant the can- 
non thundered, the Invalids resumed their arms, 
and that long line of living remnants stood silent | 
and motionless. 





, Serving that he was very young. 


In a short time the royal carriage was seen to 


| enter the parade, surrounded by the military of the 
king’s household, preceded by two footmen with 


long canes, and by a file of body guards in their 
coats of red velvet laced with silver. By one of | 
those elegant arrangements which Louis 14th so 
+ well understood, scarcely had the guards reached 
the gates of the hotel, when, returning their swords 


to their ecabbards, they dismounted from their | 
horses, and ranged themselves on each side of the | 


avenue. 


“ Monsieur de Bretenil,” thus had Louis spoken } 


that morning to one of the captains of his guards, 
“a king of France has no need of an escort, when 
he is surrounded by his soldiers.” 

Louis descended from his carriage, and, followed 
by the dauphin, the Marquis de Louvois, the min- 
ister of war, the Marshal de Luxembourg, the 
Duke De la Force, and some gentlemen who ac- 
companied him, he passed along the ranks of vetger- 


; ans, not without addressing, to some of the soldiers | 


and many of the officers, those noble words which 
he so well knew how to suit to the oceasion. 
Arrived in front of a group of banners carried by 


| young Invalids, the king removed his hat, and, 
) Stopping a moment, looked earnestly and compas- 


sionately at+the youngest soldier of the group, 
whose countenayce bore the traces of the greatest 
physical suffering. Judging by the efforts he made 
to hold his head upright, he had been severely 
wounded in the neck. The king drew the atten. 
tion of the Marquis de Louvois to this soldier, ob. 
Then addres- 
sing the soldier, he inquired his name. 


** Maurice, sire,” replied the young man, timid- | 


ly. 

“In what battle were you wounded ?” 

** Of Hochstett, sire.’ * 

At this name the countenance of Louis, already 
grave, became still graver. 


he. 
“ Under Monsieur de Taillard, sire.” 
* The houses of Taillard and Marsein,” said the 


monarch, tufning to his courtiers, “ count so many } 


fine exploits in their histofies as to cause us to for. 
get that one. Are there not spots even upon the 
sun ?” 


* Do you find yourself happy 7” resumed the | 
) king, addressing Maurice. 


“Ah!” returned Maurice, affected by these 


* The battle of Hochstett or Blenheim, in Germany, was 
¢ fooght August 13th, 1804. Engene and Marlborough gained 
in it a complete victory over the Elector of Bavarin, and the 

Marshals Trillard, and de Marsein. Taillard lost his son and 


? was taken prisoner himself. 
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‘Under what Marshal did you fight,” added | 
* 


words, “ the kindness of your majesty leaves no- 
) thing for your faithful soldiers to desire.” 

At this time the Marquis de Graneey approach. 
ing the king, said to him respectfully, “ Sire, enjoy 
your own ak’ ! Formerly the defenders of France 
had no asylum. ‘The illustrious ancestors of your 
majesty granted to their services and to their in- 
firmities only a hospital. Now thanks to you, sire, 
we have a palace ; want and distress necd no lon- 
ger be the portion of those who have shed their 
blood in the service of your majesty.* Deign to 
receive, sire, our warmest thanks for this kindness. 
Day by day our prayers shall ascend to the Al. 
mighty, that the riches of his grace may be exten- 
| ded to your majesty ; and if the blood which still 
remains in our veins can promote either your rest 
or your glory, it is at your order; we wish to show 
to those who have succceded us, that the heart can 
forget age in the service of its king.” 

At these words, an old cannoneer, who had lost 
a leg in the passage of the Rhine, advanced, limp. 
ing towards the king, and said to him with that 
tone of freedom so common to old soldiers, 

“Sire, Monsieur, the governor is right; your 
cld soldiers are still ready to set an example ; and 
Laramceo, for his own part, is ready at any time to 
resume his old battle-stand upon a bastion.” 

Louis appeated touched by this proof of devo. 
tion; and tlitowing his glance along a line of sol- 
diers which extended before him, 

“ Ah! well! my children,” repeated he; 
, you find yourself happy here ?” 

Till then respect and etiquette had imposed en- 
tire silence ; but when a king asks questions it is 
necessary to reply, and at once two thousand voi. 
; ces cricd out, “ yes, yes; long live the king! long 
live Louis!” Caps were waved upon the ends of 
pikes, arms were thrown up, and a shout, like that 
of a battle field when the victory 18 won, arose 
along the ranks. 

The king, accompanied by Marshal de Grancey, 
and by a guard of honor, chosen from among the 
Invalids, passed thtough various portions of the 
| hotel. This guard was composed of only twenty 
, men, and of these, six walked with the assistance 
of wooden-legs, ten of the others had lost an atm 
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* Tillthe 15th céntnry infirm soldiers lived tpon alms, 

! sometimes even by robbing ; they were received into the for- 
tified castles of the grest lords and emploved to watch day 
and night upon the ramparts for their maintenance. Henry 

{ the 4th was the fitst who made any attemp! to improve ther 


} condition, by placing in the Ursutine hospital the officers and , 


soldiers who had been wounded in his service. Louis the 13th 
assignéd to their use the Bicette, which was, before that time, 
only a vast hospital. 
decreed the erection of the Hospital des Invalides, the founda- 
‘ tions of which were commenéed the same yeur, and in 1674 
i 


{ the building, with the exception of the church and dome, 


Louis the 14th, by an edict of 1670, © 
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f ie a 5 each, and all bore upon their faces their patent of | ceeded, “is it then a remembrance which cannot “ Well, well, you are right—do not murmur; 
f nobility, ia the frightful sears by which they were } be effaced ?” y 5 | however, we canalways take a turn round the 
i ae disfigured. A biography of these brave men “ Sire,” continued the lady, in a caressing tone ; } triumphical arch, whilst waiting tillwe shull pass 
| ie would have the air of a cofMection of fables. ‘This } ‘* your majesty has accustomed all those who have | under it—a little more slowly,” added he smiling. 


one, a subaltern officer of fortune, had lost a leg in } the honor of serving you to lve heroes; is it sur- 
iy ‘ the battle of Berenger, and was with difficulty } prising then, that they should wish to visit the asy- 
| Bee pardoned by his Colunel, the Marquis de Ihemines, | lum which you have erected for them ?” 

t _ for want of respect in pushing hii from his horse 
8 that he might save him from being strack by the 
shot which took off hisown limb. ‘That old cap. 
tain of dragoons, seventy-five years of age, has on. 
ly three hairs remaining upon his head, of which 
+ . he, nevertheless, continues to make a queue and a 
77 two craped buckles over his ears. In the wur with 
Frederic the Great, one of his arms being carried 
ie off by a ball, he cricd out to a trumpeter near him, 
“My ring! my ring! go look for my ring.” It 
had been given to him by a lady of the Versailles. 
im (23 The trumpeter put the recovered ring upon the 
'e other hand ; and‘after hastily applying a bandage | 


gaily, + only your presence was wanting to com- 
plete for me the happiness of this day. Accom- 
pany me, then amongst my brave soldiers, and 
cause them to forget fora moment the sufferings 
of their sad existence. Alas! they could never 
serve again even under the banners of Bellona her- 
self.” 


** Truly, ladies,” replied the monarch, still more 
? 
) 


ee 


. heroes,” suid the favorite in a sententious tone. 
** Glory consoles, it is true,” replicd the king, 
stifling a sigh, “ but it cannot always compensate 
for the loss of our best years.” 








; to the wound, the officer urged his horse into the The royal procession quitted the hotel amidst the 
a4 middle of the fight, erying, ‘* Long live the king!” | acclamations of the soldiers assewbled under its 
tae He considered himeelf happy when, three years af- porticoes, upon its balconies and at all its windows. 

= | ter, he received the cross of St. Louis. So much } The cannon saluted his departure, as they had his 
Fy & courage, gallantry and determination was expres- arrival ; and the next day the cannoneers, wishing 
a ’ sed in the firm countenance and frank air of these to perpetuate the memory of his visit, caused to be 
| ae soldiers, that the king could not but remark upon engraved upon the bronze of ene of the rampart 
|) a it, and retarding his steps so that all might hear | guns the following inscription :— 

I him, he said aloud to the captuin of his guards, * Louis the Great has, for the first time, honored 
tf ; ‘“*We doubt, Mons. de Bretenil, if ever a king with his presence his royal Hotel of Invalids. May, 
a) | of France wus surrounded by a nobler body.) 9th 1705.” . 

f guard.” 
a Upon entering the church, the nave of which | Vistr Seconp. 
aie was not yet completed, Louis said to the minister | The first of September, 1806, at evening, Na. 
Je ; of war, { poly mounted his horse, and quitted his favorite 
x ** Mons. de Lovvois, see if this cannot be enlar- } residence of St. Cloud, to take a short ride in its 
Dh ged ; the Ged of France is also the God of armies, vicinity. Accompanied only by the grand Mar- 
P| and his temple cannot be too vast. We wish: also shal, a page, an aid-de-camp (Rupp) and a lancer, 
| that, under the dome, the flags taken from our ene- | he directed his course towards the wood of Bou- 
oa mies should be suspended. ‘I'he ashes of our mar- logne. which he soon traversed, but, by one of those 
. 


shals will rest within the vaults of the church ; but freaks which were common with him, when he had 
I wish that our royal Hotel of Invalids should be | arrived at the Passy gate, instead of returning the 
{ the Saint Denis of my great captains.” | same way, he turned to the left, and followed the 
“ Sire, the orders of your majesty shall be exe- avenue which led from the wood Yo the. Maillot 
ie cuted,” replied the minister, with a iow bow. door, There he stopped, and turned to Rapp, who 
was at his left hand according to the duty of his 
office, said to him. 

“ Cannot we push on as faras the Triumphal 
Arch tosee how the work goes on? what think 
you?’ 


chapel, a carriage, drawn by six horses, stopped 
Vs in the government court, and the dauphiness ac- | 
bis companied by Madam de Maintenon, and the | 
Duchesses de Chevreuse and de Roquelaure, des- | 
rs cended from it 

: “And why is it, ladies,” said the king, advan- 
cing politely toward them, hat in hand, “that you 
‘ come thus secretly to surprise us ?” 

“ Sire,” returned the princess, smiling, “ your 
majesty’s faithful subjects were desirous of purti- 
cipating in a pleasure of which you made a mys- 
tery. Madame la Marquise,” added she, pointing 
with her fan at Madame de Maintenon, “ wished | 


much to accompany you.” here who would cause me to be recognized,” added 
“ Sire,” said the lady thus referred to, with ad- | he, casting a glance at the grand Marshal, who 
mirable address, making, at the same titne, a cere- | brushed with his handkerchief the dust from the 
monious obeisence ; ** Madamoiselle, the dauphi- rich embroidery of his uniform. 
ness has never forgotten that your majesty has for- |“ But sire,” resumed the aid-de-camp, “ this is 
merly made her a witness of the exploits of your the hour when Puarisians are aceustomedto walk 
! 
t 
' 


“I think, sire, that your majesty would not re- 
main there long.” 

“ Why not, monsieur 7” 

** It is still broad day light, and as soon as your 
mujesty should arrive there, you would be recog. 
nized and surrounded.” 


en 


* Recognized !” interrupted Napoleon; “ by 
whom ? Havel not on my riding coat ? I am 
dressed like a citizen. It is yourself und the rest 














| soldiers in the sieges of Landrecies and of Mons ; ' in the wood of Boulogue ; if you are once observed, 
and she wished to sce, in peace, those whose valor you will neither be able to see what you wish, nor 
( she had admired in war.” | escape from the curious crowd by which you will 


‘Ah, Madame,” interrupted the king, perceiv- | be beset. Your majesty would not wish ‘to take 


€A) ing the allusion made by Mad. de Maintenon to | an escort !” These lust words were pronounced by 


Madamoiselle de Montespan, to whom she had suc- the aid de-camp in a tone bordering upon repruach. 
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* Glory, sire, ought be the only consolation of 








Then addressing the grand Marshal, * Duroc, you | 
may return to St.Cload I shall be there myself ; 
very soon; and take Guerin with you.” { 
Napoleon, who perceived that the page was joy- | 
fully preparing to follow him, said to him, in a bit- | 
; ter tone, 
** Monsieur, I have no need of you—follow the 
» grand Marshal and go to your studies.’’ 
| ‘The page, with an air of disappointment turned | 
} 

| 


A 





his bridie and hastened after Duroc. The em- 
peror, followed by Rapp, entered the avenue of 
Neuilly. A few minutes after the both passed at 
full gallop round the scaffolding of the monument, 
which was then but just begun, to the great surprise 
of the promenaders, and of the horsemen who were 
not less astonished at seeing a general officer and 
citizen give such free rein to their horses in place 
so much frequented by foot pussenger§. At the 
barrier de L’ Etoile, Napoleon, moderating his speed, 
followed the great avenue of the Champs Elysees, 
und then turning to the right quickly guined the 


tt 


) quay de Billy. 
Arrived in front of the Hotel des Invalids he 
{ checked his horse, and remained a moment con- 
templating this work of Louis 14th. The day was 
} declining, and the last rays of thesun were reflected 
from the dome of the edifice which rose high, and 
sparkling with gold in the midst of the dark roofs of 
the building. 
“ It is fine! it is fine !” said he, several times; 

: * in truth Louis was a great king !” Then address. 

ing Rapp was appeared to entertain the same feeling 
of admirations as himself. * Hast thou never had 
the desire to ascend to the lantern which thou seest 
, there below the arrow?” he asked. 
| “No, sire ; the Marshal Semerier proposed it to 
; me, and I refused.”” 








} 





, “ Amd why? you are not a coward.” 

** ] believe not, sire; but I know not—roosted 
| in that cage, one’s head might turn and—my 
faith a 

; “ Ah, well, I would not mount there myself ; 
not, however, from prudence, but because that from 
; thence my soldiers would appear to me too small.” 
“ So much the more, as your majesty does not 
} find them too large on the level ground,” replied 
: Rapp, smiling. 

“J wish to go and see how they are to-day,” 
suid the emperor, without appearing to notice the 
remark of Rapp. “ But I wish to go alone, and 
without the Marshal’s knowledge. Accompany 
me thither, and guard my horse; I shall remain 
bat a moment.”- And Napoleon resumed his 
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course. 

“* Sire,” said Rapp, as they were passing over 
the bridye of legislative board, “ I wish your majes- 
ty tw observe that it is growing late—it will soon be 
night, and your majesty has no escort, and—” 

** Thou hast told me that once before,” said Na- 
poleon, interrupting him. 
| “* And her majesty, the empress, will expect you 

to dinner,” continued the aid-de camp. 
* Poh! poh! she will dine twice. 
| 














However, 
what time is it?” 


* | have no watch, sire.” 
At this answer, Napoleon stopped his horse, (he & 
; had arrived at the parade of the Invalids,) and 
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looking steadily at his aid, said to him, lowering 
his eyebrows, 

“* What is become of the one I gave you two 
years since ?” 

“IT have not carried it, sire, since yonr majesty 
reproached me with its having lost in your service 
twefty-four hours in one day.” 

This allusion was so direct, that Napoleon could 
not avoid understanding it; but when he was in 
the mood, he knew well how to turn whatever was 
Ly said to his own advantage ; and addressing his 
! favorite aid, he suid, 

* Monsienr, you mistook me. I told you on the 
contrary, that your watch always gained twenty- 
four when it was necessary for my service—you 
do not always understand me.”, Afterwards he 
added, smiling, ** Remain here, no one will notice 
you, J will rejoin you directly.” Napoleon pro- 
ceeded, with long strides, to the principal entrance 
of the Invalids. It was growing dark, but at the 
sight of u man wearing a military hut “boots fur. 
nished with silver spurs, and epuuletts, the tassels 
of which were but imperfectly concealed by his 
half-battoned riding cout, the sentinel, supposing 
him to be an officer of rank, allowed him to pass 
unchallenged, although retreat had been sounded | 
within the Hotel. 

According to his usual custom, when he wished } 
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| j to observe any place, Napoleon lounged through 
| 4 the various courts, and passed beneath the galler- 
| + | ies with his hands crossed upon his back. Pro. 
f found silence reigned every where, for the evening 


repast was finished, and the soldiers had retired to 
thelr do:mitorics ; sentinels, armed with swords, 
walked at intervals, these also supposing that the 
individual who passed before them was one of the 
superior officers of the Hotel, did not disturb his | 
meditations. 

The emperor directed his steps towards the court 
of the chapel, and stopping before one of the side 
doors, raised his head and sought to read, as well 
as his wearied eyes would permit, the fellowing 
lines, from the Petreide of Thomas, which were 
engraved over the portal, and which was afterwards 
at the close of the restoration, effaced. 
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“ Formely to sustain his existence 
In an ungrateful country, saved by his courage, 
The warrior had not. in the decline of his days, 
Either an asylam whilst living of a temb in death. 
The state which he has defeaded 
Designs at length to support him !" 


Suddenly the conversation of two Invalides, 
who came out of the church, attracted the atten- 
tion of Napoleon ; and in order to hear more dis. 
tinetly what they said, he followed them slowly, 


Se 


4 regulating his pace by theirs. 

These two men appeared bent by the weight of 

years ; the elder conducted by his less aged com- 

; panion, of whom he seemed tu inquire-something, 
whilst the looks of the latter were turned alter- 

, nately towards the encrance of the Hotel, which 

' was illaminated by a lantern, and upon his com- | 





panion, whose tottering steps he guided. 

* Jerome,” suid the elder Invalid, “ dost thou 
not yet see him coming ?” 

“ No, father—be easy. I wili 
ture which he will not soon forget 
is not that of a man.” 


read him a lec- | 
His conduct | 








* Jerome, it is necessary to be indulgent towards 
+ children,” resummed the old man. 





** We have been | 
young ourselves, und, my conscience, at his age 
I was worse thanhe. Ah! ah!” said the old man, } 


leaning upon his crutch, “ that was a good part 
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of acentury ago—it wasin the time of his late | 
Thad not then married thy | 


majesty Louis 14th, 
mother.” 


“« Never !—father—never !” replied Jerome, 


striking his forchead with his only remaining hand, | 


* Respect the aged, that was our mottoin the time 
of marshall Saxe,and itis still niore appropriate 
when the aged are our fathers.” 

« Well, well, my good Jerome, he will come 
soon, this poor little Cyprien. What do you ex- 
pect? he is a child compared to us—he probably 
thought that my prayer would be longer than it 
was yesterday, and that he would amase himeell 
at the gate. Do not complain too much—he loves 
you so well—and besides,” added he, lowering his 
voice, * it ismy fault—I ought to have said an- 
other Confiteor.” 

Napoleon had heard all the conversation, and 
with the desire to understand the whole affair, ad- 
dressed the two old men frankly, saying, 

“From what I observe, my friends, you are 
Waiting for some one ?” 

At these words, the less aged of the two raised 
his head, and putting hishand to his hat, for he 
saw, beneath theriding coat of Nupoleon, the twists 
of his cpauleties, ; 

* Yes, colonel,” answered he, “ I and my father 
Maurice, whom you sce here, wait forthe retarn 
of our runaway child who does not yet come, ul. 
though he knows well that his grandfather needs 
his two arms in ascending to his dormitory—for 
he has two, whilst I—" and he shook his empty 
sleeve. 


** You are a brave man,” said the emperor to | 


him, with feeling ; ‘* your son is wrong. But 
why,” inquired he, walking on with them, ‘ has 
your father remained so long in the chapel? It is 
contrary to rules.” 

* Our marshal has given permission, my colo- 
nel, that on the first of September every year, my 
futher should spend a part of the day in repeating 
the prayers for the repose of the soul of that king 
whom he formerly served ; and since I have been 
with him at the Hotel, | have never known him 
omit the performance of that sacred duty.” 

“ Of what King?” demanded Napoleon. 

* OF his late majesty, Louis the L4th,” joined in 
the old man, who had not hitherto spoken. 

*“ Louis 14th,” exclaimed Napoleon, with and 
expression of astonishment; “ is it possible that 
you have seen him ?” 

“ Even here, in this place—he spoke to me and 
I answered him,” replied the old man, with pride. 

* You are very fortunate,” resumed Napoleon, 
* but you must be more than a hundred years old.” 

‘© T shall be one hundred and twenty-one years 
old,* colonel, next Candlemas.” 

* A hundred and twenty-one years,” exclaimed 
the astonished emperor; and passing rapidly to the 
right of father Maurice, he took his arm, saying 
kindly, * lean upon me, old comrade—I will assist 
you.” 


* Ah! colonel,” said the old man, much moved, | 


* IT dare not—I know too well the respect—” 
* Give me your arm, I wish it!” And draw- 


} ing the arm of the Invalid, who endeavored to ' 
;} prevent him, within bis own, the emperor gently | 


compelled him to lean upon him. 


*“ Come, father, you must obey. You per- 


* In 1806 there were among the [nvalids many centenarians, 


amongst uthera Father 


Maurice, whe died in 1809, at the age 
of 124 years, . 
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ceive that the colonel does not resemble our forme? 
marquis ;—and with all your wrappings you will 
take this evening. You know that little father 
| Costa * has forbidden your breathing the night air 
under penalty of taking tisan. And that rascal 
, Cyprien has not arived yet. Villain ! he stall 
} pay for it to-morrow.” 
| You have probablygfouglit in many battles ?” 
said Napvleon to the centenarian, gently resuming 
their walk, which had been for a moment inter. 
rupted ; “for you must have been young when 
you saw Lonis 14th.” 

* Ah! ah!” said father Maurice, coughing 
loudly, “ L was eighteen years old when I fought 
lor the first time at Friedlingen. The year follow- 
I received my third wound at Hochstett, at the 
same moment as the son of Marshall de Taillard, 
who was a cornet in one of the red companies.” 

* Hochstett, did you say 7” inquired Nupoleon ; 
“it is a long time since then. ‘That wes a battle 
which the French lost, though commanded by two 
marshals of France in person, and a Bavarian 
prince, J do not know whut.” 

“O yes, colonel, the Elector of Bavaria, and 
Marshuls de Taillard and de Marsain, famous 
warriors in the days of his late majesty Louis 14th. 
Oh, I remember it still ! A musket ball entered my 
left shoulder, and went out at my right. I fell 
upon the ground crying out‘ Long live the king.’ 
After my wound was healed, I obtained of his late 
mujesty Louis 14th permission to cuter the Inva. 
lids.” 

“That was nota fayor—it was but justice,” 
said Napoleon. 

* I have lived about a hundred years in the 
Hotel. 1 was married bere, and here I have seen 
many of my comrades die. There are only young 
| people here now ; but I am_ happy, yes, very hap- 
| py, especially since my children have come here to 
} live with me” 

“ M. Jerome,” asked Napoleon, melted by the 
recital of this Nestor of the army,‘ you who are 
the son of this brave old man, how old are you ?” 

* | am ninety-one, colonel ; I was born in 1715.” 

« Yes,” interrupted the centenarian ; “ he was 
born in the same year in which his late majesty 
Louis 14th died.” 

« Ninety-one years!” exclaimed the emperor; 
“ you must have been a long time in service then ?" 

“ Twenty-eight years, colonel, I served under 
, the marshals de Saxe, de Soubise, de Broglie and 
de Contedes saccessively ; and under the prince 
de Conde I was at Fontenoy, Lawfeld, Rosbach, 
Bergen and Fribourg. At this last I lost my arn, 
_as you see. I have been at the Hotel since 1763, 
nearly forty-three years. It was during the reign 
of Louis 15th that I served.” 

“ Yes, Louis 15th,” said Napoleon, in «a low 
voice, ** a weak king, who signed that shameful 
treaty, by which Frauce resigned fifteen hundred 
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leagues of coast.” 

« And during forty-three years,” resumed Mau- 
rice, “* Jerome has conducted towards me like a 
good son—why docs not his own child resemble 
| him?” The force of the contrast fell like lead upon 
the head of the absent one. 

« Father,” suid Jerome, with apparent calmness, 
i“ Cyprien is young—there is still some hopes of 
him.” 

“ Certainly,” said Napoleon ; young people 





* First physician of the Iovalids. 
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need some allowance 3 you yourself, old comrade, 
acknowledged this but a short time since.” 

** My colonel,” rejoined Maurice, speaking very 
low, “it is a trick of war. 


with his, I feign to be ina still greater passion, 
and by this stratagem peace is soon re-established 
amongst us.”’ - 

At this moment the group had arrived at the en. 


Ah! ah !” said he, | 
coughing again ; ** when I see my own son angry | strong built, walked slowly, it is true, but perfectly | thus maimed ?” 





“strange expression to his face. A gluss eye, in 


ew 


{ * And itis one, colonel that I wonld now no 


an Invalid was, at that time, the very ne plus sooner forsake, than I would have done that which 


| ultra of coquetry ; and Cyprien must have been 
very good-looking in his youth. He was tall, 


| erect. His absence must have been very blamea- 
| ble, for he had, at that time, a very mortified air. 
Already had Jerome began to overwhelm him with 
reproaches, when, perceiving the emperor, whom 


trance of a long gallery, which was only imperfectly | he had never before seen near, he made him a wili- 


lighted by reflectors ; here father Maurice stopped. 


of his son. . 
** No, father,” answered he, in’ a sad tone, and 
looking around him. “ I warrant the rogue has 


anything to us about it.” 
“* Suppose,” suid Napoleon, in a composed man. 
ner to the veteran, “ that, as this M Cyprien has 


proved truant, I should supply his place? Let us 


go on, your son and I will assist you to mount the 


stuirs; the wind blows fresh, and at your age it is 


not well to mount guards by starlight.” 

*“ Ob, upoa watch at Hochstett, in the time of 
his late majesty Louis 14th, 1 have stood sentinel 
six hours at a time, before the enemy's lines, and 
at a half gunshot of the sentinels of the Duke of 
Marlborough. ‘The corporal made me forgetful of 
every thing.” 

* Corporals were very capable of doing that in 
the daysof Marlborough,” said Napoleon, smiling ; 
* but you had a hundred years less then than now, 
and that, you will allow, makes a difference.” 

* Ah! colonel,” said Muurice, attempting to 
disengage his arm, which Napoleon would not 
allow him todo. “ Well, well, father,” said Je- 
rome, “ since the colonel desires to show you this 
kindness, profit by it. The wind is rising; you 
have coughed jnuch already— beware of the tisan 
to-inorrow.” 

The old man, leaning upon his son, suffered 
himself to be conducted by the emperor, and they 
had already ascended some steps of the staircuse 
leading from the gallery, when Jerome called out, 

* "There he is !” 

** Cyprien?” inquired Maurice. 

* Yes, father,” replied Jerome, muttering be- 
tween his teeth the epithets, ** Vagabond, villain !” 

* Do not scold hiin too much,” resumed Mau- 
rice, gently, “ do not.scold him tov much; he 
could not come awy sooner.” - 

** Where do you see this Monsieur Cyprien ?” 
inquired Napolcon. 

* Parblea! down there, colonel, be is just be- 
hind you.” . 

The emperor looked on all sides to sce this bad 
boy, this vagabend, this undutiful child, and he 
perceived, at a distance, only one of tle Invalids, 
whose silver chin shone in the light of the moon, 
and who approached them as quickly as two 
wooden legs would permit. ‘This was a rascal, the 


villain, against whom the recriminations of two | 


generations had been so oddly levelled. At the 
sight of this victim of war, Napoleon ‘could not 


repress a sentiment of pity mixed with udmira. 
tion, 


tary salute, and then interupting his father, with 


j antly, 
“ Papa! papa! be calm! you should not judge 


; without hearing, as the illustrious Dugommicr, my 
obtained permission to goto bed without saying | old general, used tosay. I was not here, itis true, | 


when I was called, but listen to me. I have no. 
ticed that when grandpapa has passed, as he has 
; done to-day, a great part of his time at the chapel 
repeating his ancient prayers and catechism, a 
: glass of wine more than common strengtbens hin, 
and gives him natural legs with which to ascend 
, so his dormitory. Ah! well, 1 who have only ar. 
tificial legs, went to look for my chamber neigh- 
bor Godibert, that I might obtain from him his al- 
lowance in exchange for my mounting guard for 
him to-morrow, before the quarters of the marshal. 
‘ Look! here itis, this cup of comfort! now com- 
plain ifit gives you any pleasure, though I am 
really innocent. Iam very sure that this time 
grandpapa will not do me any injury.” Saying 
these words, he drew from his pocketa wicker 
’ covered bottle, and presented it to the veteran. 
; Jerome did not answer, but Maurice, looking at his 
grandson with an affectionate expression, said to 
| Jerome, 
** Well, did I not tell thee that Cyprien was not 
| to blame? But my child,” added he, taking the 
| bottle with a trembling hand, “ is there not here 
| more than the usual qaantity ?” 
“ There is, grandpapa:; my own fell into the 
; bottle accidentally. You would not be very fat 
with a single allowance?” and Cyprien, taking 
from his pocket some bits of sugar and a crust of 
white bread, added, * I have profited by the op- 
' portunity of purchasing from the provision room of 
the infirmary, some of prohibited colonial supplics. 
| I will manufacture fur you a fricassee, after the 
| fashion of the parrots ; this will be for your poor 





gown of Utrecht velvet.” 
“ It is well! it is well!” said Jerome; calmly ; 
; “ but whilst waiting for you we have been sadly 
| embarrassed, and without the aid of the colonel, 
who kindly offered to assist my futher ; I do not 
know how I could have brought him so far, so cold 
as he is already.” 

Cypricn saluted the emperor again. 

“ The distance is not great, papa,” resumed he, 
“and the road is good, it is all paved.” Then 


, taising for a moment his only eye, sparkling in the 


a a 


me of the illustious Dugommier, my old general,” 
, then passing to the left of the old general, “ I will 
now take my post of honor—it is enough.” 

| Yes, M. Cyprien,” said Napoleon, with-draw- 





| stomach, a little chilled by age,a genuine night- 


star-light, to the heavens: ** This weather reminds | 


[held formerly.” 


** I believe it. In what engagement were you 


**It was at the battle Fleurus, colonel, gained 





DP 


ee 


over the Austrians by General Jourdan, now mar. | 


shal of the empire. We threw ourselves upon the 
enemies’ cannons—one of them charged with can. 


ister shot carried away my chin, put out my eye | 


But,” | 
* Dost thou not see Cyprien 7” asked he,gently ; admirable presence of mind he said to him pleas- } said the soldier, striking his broad breast with both — 


, and relieved me of both my legs at one shot. 


| hands, * yet my stomach was untouched, and my 


heart was whole, so that the rest of my body re- | 


mains in full po&session of its powers.” 
Napoleon smiled at this remark, and said. 


on the 26th June, 1794 ?” 
is here, I will answer for it.” 


Maurice. - 





{ Great—these are his baptismal names, and thus he 
is always called in the Hotel.” 
“ Yes, like’his late majesty Louis 14th.” 
“ Pray, grandfather, have done with that old 


ting upon one of his legs. “ Your Louis 14th was 
aribbuned and plumed king, fit only to command 
the veterans of the camp of Venus; and would 
you compare him to Napoleon the emperor of France 
and king of Italy? Napoleon is truly a monarch, 
he wears boots, a great-coat short hair and a hat 
like our own! He is a genuine hero, made accord. 
ing to the regulations ! is he not, culonel ?” 

At this question Napoleon drew down his eye- 
brows, and in that grave voice which gave laws 
’ to the world, said coldly, 

* You mistake, M. Cypricn, Louis 14th was a 
great monarch. It was he who elevated France 
to the highest rank amongs, the nations of Europe ; 
| he was the first who had 400,000 men on fvot, and 
} a hundred vessels on the sea. He added Rousillon, 

Franche, Conite and Flanders to France ; he seat- 

ed one of bis children upon the throne of Spain ; and 
}to conclude, he built the Hotel des Invalides. 
Since Charlemagne there has been no king of 
France that could compare with him.” 

At hearing Napoleon pronounce this ealogium 
upon a king, towards whom he felt a sort of ador- 
ation, the centenarian made an effort to hold him- 
{ 








self erect, and with a glistening eye and a voice 
strengthened by feeling, 
{ Bravo! bravo !” he cried; “ oh, colonel, you 
are worthy of having served under his late majesty 
, Louis Mth. 
} he would have made you marshal of his camp.” 
| Cyprien, more rebuked by the tone in which 
Napoleon had expressed his thoughts than by the 
words of his grandfather, held down his head, at- 
} tempted to excuse himeelf, stammering out, 


* Pardon me! excuse me, colonel, | vever knew 


grandpapa’s king ; I have only heard him spoken 


Invalid, No. 3. appeared ty be sixty years of | ing a little, for he had continued to support the | of by the ancient comrades of the Hotel.” 


~ 
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y age; his countenance was horribly mutilated. | grandfather whilst listening to the justification of 
2 Besides the chin with which the art of the silver 


| Cyprien, “ this place is truly to you a post of honor, 
) one.” 


“* And they, if they speak as you have done, are | 


| wrong,” replied Napoleou, quickly,” for, in this 


) amith had repaired his loss of that feature, he had | which you may well be jealous of yielding to any | place, if any where, the memory of Louis ought to 
a glass eye, the immovable glare of which gave a , , it~ 


‘ be venerated. Can they look upon the kind fore- 


* The battle of Fleures, did not that take place | 
** Yesgcolonel, and it was warmer there than it | 
«That was since the time of Bonaparte,” said | 


“ Grandfather,” said Cyprien, with animation, | 
| say, if you please, the Emperor Napvuleon the | 


monarch who made war only in his wig and silk | 
stockings,” suid Cyprien, impatiently, and pivo- | 


In his time merit was appreciated— | 
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sight which surrounded them with so much mag- 
nificence, and not say that Louis 14th fias not 
given them a proof of his generosity and his power?” 


other end of the building, and at the same time a 
mingled sounds of steps and voices was heard. 
Rapp approached, conducted by imarshal Serrurier, 
accompanied by his stuff-officer, and by several of 
the Invalids who carried torches in their hands. 


e {Concluded in our next.) 
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FRIENDSOIP. 


BY ISAAC COBB. 


rious light of Youth’s gentle summer. The winds 
affliction’s night may descend upon it; but they 
cannot mur its quiet beauty, its unobtrusive ele- 
gance. Nay ! though the pleasant Summer depart, 


the sheaf, to the control of fair Autumn; though 
Novem ber’s frosts cause the daughters of Flora to 
droop and languish in deuth, to restore their balmy 
‘spirits to the fountain that produced them ; yet she, 


brow of Winter, the winter of age, shall frown upon 


hand the darlings of the poet. 


Oh Friendship! thou sister of Love, 

Proceeding from region# above! 
1s there a mortal who has not experienced, ay! felt 
the charm of thy companionship? is there an eye 


has been said derogatory to thy fame ? 

Sylva Forester and Clara Linton were friends, 
friends in the most enlarged sense of the term. So , 
devoted!y uttachcd to each other were they, that 
the united artifice of enemies could not sever the 
ties which bound mind to mind, spirit to spirit.— | 
From the dawn of the golden morning to the time 
of the rosy evening, they were wont to be together. 
They read, sang, played, for one another. ‘To the 
touch of their fingers strain of unrivalled harmony 
responded from the strings of the glorious harp, or 
from the wires of the full-toned Piano. Mozart 
would have admired their skill, and Beethoven 


would have been enraptured by the sweetness of 


their voices. But most of all, they excelled in 
deeds of benevolence. 
witnessed not these “ Sisters of Charity,” in the 
act of relieving the pains of the distressed, or min- 
istering to the wants of indigence. Rich were 
their hearts with sympathy, and oft stole the tear 
adown their cheeks when they beheld the suffering 
writhing with agonies which they could not alle- 
viate. 

Alas! they, too, became fit objects of sympathy. 
Consunipticn, that perpetual adversary of Health, 
deprived them of their joy. 
Daily she became more delicate, more beautiful, 
to appearance ; yet it was a frail beauty, a tender 
dclicateness, ah! too much so, long to last.— 

y Death, Death, Death, the insatiable monster, laid 
iis hand upon her brow! 


At this moment a strong light appeared at the | 


True Friendship is a flower of perennial growth. ; 
It is an Amaranth expanding its petals to the glo. | 


of adversity may blow around it, the cold dews of | 


the superb, the enduring, will continue to delight | 
the imagination and refresh the soul until the stern | 


the creations of Nature, and destroy with relentless | 


which has not moistened, a bosom which has not \ 
heaved, a lip which has not quivered, when aught 


Not a day passed which | 


Sylva was the victim. } 


Monster, did I say ?— | 
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{ No! no! it was not such. 
| orient tints came to seek a companion. Wander- 
_ ing afar from their celestial home, they came to 
earth, and bore away its most interesting flower.— 
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pressure, hurried on the. way they were going as 
fast as their little feet could meve. ‘The streets 


, were dark und deserted, but the children were not 


| wfraid. 


} The Rose that still adorned the parent stem, gazed | 


/ with sadness upon the withering fond one. 


} Clara feared that she, also, might be summoned | 


to depart. But that fear was not felt for a time, 
; till the disinterested su:row of affection had 
| measure subsided. Yet it was not a fear of long 
| duration. To enjoy the society of her devoted 
friend was more to her than life. 

, senger” she became ready to meet with a smile, 
could she but be reunited with the lost one. She 
| longed to ramble with her over the “ Elysian 
| fields” of heaven, and by the “ still waters” of 
Paradise. But some kind guardian spirit of earth, 
; whispered these words :— 

*“ Amiable Maiden! worthy to be called the 
daughter of Love, mourn not for the scraph! She 
dwells in the inimediate presenge of ler God, and 
your God, and listens enraptured, to the exsatic 
| songs of redemption. Mourn not on account of 
would fain press you to their hearts. 


) need not forget the departed. 


those things which best eularge the mind, and most 
efficiently prepare the immortal spirit for angelic 
societv and the companionship of saints.” 
Gorham, Me. 1850. 


} 
|  MSSOR BoA. 
{ 
} 





THE GOOD ANGELS. 

* Come, Ady and Jane, it’s time you were in 
bed,” said Mrs. Freenian to her two little 
ters, about nine, o'clock one evening. 
nine years old, and June wus a year and a half 
younger. The two children had been sitting at the 


ina? 


The “ grim mes- 


Love filled their hearts, and left no reom 
for fear. 

They did not speak a word to each other as they 
hastened along. After going for a distance of sév- 
eral blocks, they stopped before a house, over the 
door of which was a handsome ornamental gas 
lamp, bearing the words, ** Oysters and Refreshe 
ments.” It was a strange place for two little girls 
like them to enter, and at such an hour ; but after 


' standing for a moments, they pushed against the 
_ green door, which turned lightly on its hinges, and 


stepped into a large and brilliantly lighted bar- 


} room. 


| yourself! ‘There are others in the wide world who | 
resigning the sceptre and the crown, the blade and | Yet you, 
Her life of virtue | 
may incite you to a continuance of the practice of | 


see here! 


* Bless me!’ exclaimed aman who sat reading 


| at a table, “ here are those babes again.” 


Ady and Jane stoud still near the duor, and look- 
ing around the room. But not seeing the object 
of their search, they went up to the bar, and suid 
timidly to a man who stood behind it, pouring li- 
quor into glasses— 

** Has papa been here to-night ?” 

The mun leaned over the bar, until his face was 
close to the children, and said in an angry way— 

** 1 don’t know anything about your father. And 
don’t you come here any more. Ifyou 
do, I'l! call my big dog out of the yard and make 
him bite you.” 

" Ady and Jane felt frightened, as well by the 


harsh manner as the angry words of the man, and 


they turned back from him, and were turning to. 
| wards the door with sad faces, when the person who 
| had first remarked their entrance, called loud enough 


daugh- | 
Ady was } 


work.table with their mother, one of them studying ; 


{ her lessons, and the other engaged on a picce of fan- 
cy needle-work. 


| * Papa hasn't come home yet,” answered Ady 
; 


* No, dear, but it’s getting late, and is time you | 


were in bed. He may not be home for an hour.” 





school-sutchel. 





piece,” said Mrs. Freeman, after a few 


ren had’ both put on their bonnets, and were tying 


their warm capes close about their necks. She un. 


eyes, and her voice trembled as she said :— 
** It is very cold out to-night, children.” 
** But we don’t feel it, mother,” replied Ady.— 
“ We'll run along very quick.” 
And the two little ones went out, before, their 
mother, whose feelings were choking her, could say 


word. As they closed the door after them, and 


murmured, 

** God bless and ®.. ard the dear children !” 
) It was a bleak winter night, and as the little ad. 
| ventures stepped into the street, the wind swept 
+ fic reely along, and almost drove them back into the 
; door. 
hands, and bending their little forms to mect the 


Ady laid aside her work and leit the table, and | 
Jane closed her books and put them away in her | 


} 
| derstood well the meaning of this, and therefore did ‘ 
; 
} 
} 
? 
} 


i 


** You can light the little lamp on the mantle- | 
moments, | 
and looking around as she spoke, she saw the child. | 


not ask a question, although the tears came to her 


) 
t 
{ 
ta 
et her alone, she raised her eyes upward, and 


, with wonder and deep interest. 


for them to hear him— 

** Come here, my little girls.” 

The children stopped and looked at him, when he 
beckoned for them to approach, and they did eo. 

“ Are you locking for your father?” he asked. 

“« Yea, sir,” replied Ady. 

* What did the man at the bar say to you?” 

‘* He suid that papa wasn’t here ; and that if we 
came any more, he would sect his dog on us.” 

* He did ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

The man knit his brow for an instant—then he 
said — 

** Who sent you here?” 

* Nobody,” answered Ada. 

** Don't your mother know you havecome ?” 

“Yes sir. Shetold us togo to bed; but we 
couldn't go until papa was home. Andso we came 
for him first.” , 

‘* He is here.” 

“ Is he ?” And the chidren’s faces brightened. 

* Yos, he’s at the other side of the room. Vl 
wake him for you.’ 

Half intoxicated, and sound asleep, i it was with 
some difficulty that Mr. Freeman could be aroused. 

As soon, however, as his eyes were fairly open- 
@, and he found Ada and Jane bad each gras ped 
one of his hands, he rose up, and yielding passively 
to their direction, suffered them to lead him away. 

** O, dear,” excluimed a man who had looked on 
** That’s a tem- 
perance lecture that I can’t stand. God bless the 


little ones,” he added 
’ 


‘ them a sober father. 


But they caught each other fightly by the 


) of the t 


‘IT guess you ncver saw them before,” 
ar-kee pers, lightly. 


with emotion, “ and give ( 


said one © 
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bad ‘No; and I never wish to again, at least inthis | who have shown in so wonderfully a manner their 


place. Who i is their father ?” love for you, cotijure you to rise up superior to this | lives for you. ee 
, deadly foe. Reward those dear children with the | His honor is in your progress ; his happiness 1s in 


* Freeman, the lawyer.” 
“ Not the one who, a few years ago, conducted } highest blessings their hearts can desire. Come | 
with so much ability, the case against the Marine | with me and sign the pledge of freedom. Let us, 
Insurance Company ?” though strangers to each other, unite in this good | 
“ The same.” act. Come!” 
* Is it possible 7” Half bewildered, though with a new hope in his { 
A little group now formed around the man, and ) heart, Freeman arose, and suffered the man, who } 
a good deul was said about Freeman and his fa!! drew his arm within his, te lead him away. Be- 
from sobriety. One who had several times seen | fore they seperated, both had signed the pledge. | 
Ady and Jane come in and lead him home as they 
had just done, spoke of them with much feeling, 
and all angers that it was a” most touching scene. 
“ To see,” said one,” how passively he yields 
himself to the little things when they come after 
him. I feel sometimes, when I sce them, ualinost 
weak enough to shed tears. * You will never have to come for me again.” 
“ They ate his good angels,” reinarked another. The children then lifted their eyes quickly to his 
* But I'm afraid they are not strong enough to lead } } face, but half understanding what he meant. 
him buck to the paths he has forsaken.” “ I willnever go there again,” he added; “I 
“ You can think what you please about it, gen- { will always stay at home with you.” 
tleman,” spoke up the landlord, ** but I can tell; Ada and Jane, now comprehending what their 
you my opinion upon the subject: I wouldn't give | | father meant, overcome with joy, hid their faces in 
much for the mother who would let two little things | | his lap and wept for very gladness. 
like them go wandering about the streets alone at | Low us atl this had been said, every word reach- 
this time of night.” ed the mother’s ear ; and while her heart yet stood 
One of them who had expressed an interest in trembling between hope and fear, Mr. Freeman drew 
the children, felt angry at these remarks, and he a pauper from his pocket and threw it on the table 
restored with some bitterness. | by which she was sitting She opened it hastily. 
* And I would think less of the man who would It was a pledge, with his well known signature 
make their father drank !” ! subscribed at the bottom. 
* Ditto to that,” r-sponded one of the company. Wich a ery of joy, she sprang to his side, and 
“ And here’s my hand to that,” said another. his arins encircled his wife, as well as his children, 
The landlord finding that the majority of his { in a fonder embrace than they had known for years. 
company were likely to be against him, smothered The children’s love had saved their father. They 
his angry feelings, and kept silence. A few min- ; were indeed his good angels. 
utes afterwards, two or three of the inmates of the 39 6 Css 


his family, Mr. Freeman was perfectly sober when 
he came home. Aftertea, while Ada and Jane ) 





in a low whisper, 


{ 
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} the great ends of all education. 
That evening, unexpectedly, and to the joy of | guileless, confiding child from the path of purity-— 


were standing on either side of him, as he sat near } is deep, deep guilt in this unnatural, malignaft in- 
their mother, an aru round each of them, he suid } fluence. 


{ 





bur.room went away. i 
About ten o'clock on the next morning, while ADVICE FOR THE YOUNG. 
THERE are some things which you must not do, 


Mr. Freeman, who was generally sober in the fore ! 
part of the day, was in his office, a stranger enter- if you mean to be true scholars. 
ed, and after sitting down, suid: ; spend your leisure hours about taverns, or stores, 
“« I must crave your pardon beforehand for what ; or shops; you must not waste the long fruitful 
I am going to say. 
offended ?” 
“ If you offer me an insult, I will resent it,” said | ter strangers, and annoying peaceable citizens. 
the lawyer. | You must not be ashamed to be polite. A 
* So far from that, I come with the desire tu | coarse, gross, rude address, never expresses a deli- 
do you a great service.” cate, thoughtful, regulated inind. You must not 
* Very well—say on.” be afraid to be right. Boys are often tempted to 
“ T was at Lawsan’s refrectory last night.” {show their courage by ridiculing merit. They 
“ Well?” | sometimes think it mean to be afraid of offending 
“And I saw something there that touched my | their parents, or their teacher, or God “himself— 
heurt. 


and I love them tenderly. O, sir! the thought of | coward, who can be shamed out of his principles. 
their coming out, in the cold winter night, in search You must not find your best pleasures away 
of me, in such « polluted place, makes the blood feel | from your own homes. I ata always afraid of a 
cold in my veins.” boy who begins to be uneasy at home. When the 
Words so unexpected, coming upon Mr. Freemsn | presence of your parents and your sisters put a 
when he was comparatively sober, disturbed him | restraint upon you, and you feel shy of them, be 
deeply. In spite of all his endeavors to reM™fin | sure all is not right. An uncorrupted and unper- 
calm, he trembled all over. He made an effort to | verted child is no where so happy as at home.— 
say something in reply, buthe could not utter a | Never suffer yourself to lose, never allow anybody 
word. | to taint in your bosom, the fond and kindly affec- 
tions that grow up and sl 











“* My dear sir,” pursued the stranger, “ you have } 
fallen at the hand of the monster intemperance, and family fireside. 
I feel that you are in great peril. You have not, |; You must not take pleasure in inflicting pain. — 
however, fallen hopelessly. You may yet rise, if } It is the spirit of the devil. 

You must not imagine that you and your teacher 
© 


you will. Let me, in the name of the sweet babes t 


You must not } 


Will you promise me not to be evening in noisy, vulgar plays in the streets with } times, worse than not knowing anything, is the 
i the prolane, the dissolute, the reckless, calling af. | crude half knowledge of persous who have been 





} ly advance. 
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have different interests. He labors for you! He 
His interests ure in your welfare.— 
your highest good. If you could disturb his plans, 5 
and hinder his success, you would triumph in your 
own defeat. 

You must not tempt others to do wrong. It is 
enough to lose advantages for one’s self ; to fuil of 
To be the occa- 
sion of misleading and injuring another—to set 
about corrupting an innocent mind—to lure a 


to estrange an affectionate nature from the love of 
truth and the sacred endearments of home—there 


To you let me say, be punctual. Ifa schol ris 
late, the whole school is disturbed ; his own pro- 
gress is interrupted ; the order of the day is inter. . 
fered with ; and what is worst of all, a habit of 
punctuality is not furmed—a habit essential to the 
success and happiness of life. “ A LITTLE Too 
LATE” is a fit moito to be inscribed upon the tomb- 
stones of half_ the unfortunate in the business “Of 
this world, and of more than half who fail of the 
happiness of the future. 

‘Take pains to comply exactly with the regula- 
tions of the school. Do not take for granted, that 
what is required is unreasonable. Confide in the 
teacher; respect the opinions he has deliberately 
formed ; suffer him to rule within the sphere of his 
duty. 

Be not in haste toadvance. Cultivate carefully 
the ground you go over ; be sure you obtain dis. 
tinct, clear ideas; and dwell upon a thing till you 
Then, and not till then, you may safe. 

Let’ others be in this class or that, 


unaster it. 





upon this or the other study, asing such and such 
books, it matters ndt to you; if you are nut pre. 
pared for them they are noi the class, or the study, 
or the books for you; to be put into them would 
only embarrass or confuse you, and tend to defeat 
the best objects of a good education. For, next to 
not knowing anything, and, | have thought some. 


—_— 





urged forward faster than they are qualified to go. 
Carrying a burden, tov big for one’sdeg may make 
him a cripple all his life. 


— ot © Geto —— 
' CHARACTERISTICS OF AUTIIORS. 


Joun Daypven, had a clear perception of moral 


BY E.P. WHIPPLE. 


If I slept at last night, it was only to dream | Remember that trne spirit consists in following the | trath, and no natural desire to injure species. 
of it. Tama father, sir; | have two little girls, dictates of a noble nature ; and that he is the real } was an eminent professional author, during the 


He 


; reign of Charles Il. The time in which he lived 
/ was one of great depravity of manners. 
* * * * * * * 
The public was ravenous for the witty iniquities 
{ of the brain ; and, to use the energetic iavective of 
South, laid hold of brillant morsels of sin, with fire 
and brimstone flaming around them, and thus, as 


it were, digested death itself and made a meal 
. - * * * 


upon perdition. 
Dryden was placed in this age, and for a long 


—~ 


t 


their odors round the | period of his life, was its pandar and parasite. The 


author of Alexander's Feast condescended to write 
comedies, whose ferocious licentiousness astounds 
and bewilders the modern reader. Yt had he liv ed | 
in the reign of George iL1, Le would not h.ve bean 5 
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\ pelf, girls—"twill bring your souls into thrall : 
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5 more immoral than Churchill; bad he lived in our / 
day, his muse would have been as pure as that of | 
Campbell. He could not, or would not, think it | 
better to starve on honesty than thrive on base- | 
ness. “ It is hard,” says an old English divine, 
“to maintain truth, but harder still to be maintain. 
ed by it.” 





035 © Gato —— 
JOHN MILTON. 

No one can filly reverence Milton, who has not | 
studied the character of the age of Charies II, in 
which his latter fortunes were cast. He was 
Dryden’s contemporary in time, but not his master 
or disciple in sluvishness. He was under the ana- 
thema of power: a republicanyin days of abject 
servility ; a Christian among men whom it would 
be charity to call infidels ; a man of pure life and 
high principles among sensualistists and renega- 
gades. On nothing earthly could he lean for support. 
In his own domain of imagination, perhaps the 
greatest poet that ever lived, he was still doomed 
to see such pitiful and stupid poetasters as Shad- 
well and Settle bear away the shining rewards of | 
letters. Well might he declare that he had fallen 
upon evil times. bd bd bd ° * 

The genius of Milton is indeed worthy of all the | 
admiration we award marvellous intellectual men- | 
tal endowments ; how.much more do we venerate | 
the whole man, when we find it riveted to that | 
high and hardy moral courage, which makes his | 
name thunder rebuke to all power that betrays 
freedom, to all genius that is false to virtue! Dante, | 
Schiller, Shelley, Milton—poets, heroes, martyrs | 
—must the mournful truth be fomsed from our re- 
luctant lips : 


PP nl 
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5 
; 
“ Their mighty spirits, } 
Lie raked up with their ashes in their urns, ‘ 
Aad not a spark of their immortal fire { 
Glows in a present bosom.” 


ED @ to — 
WHERE THEY LEARN IT. 


““T pon’r see it where my children learn such 
things,” is one of the most, common phrasesin a 
mother’s vocabulary. A little incident, which we 
happened to be an eye-witness to, may perhaps 
help to solve theenigma. We smiled a little at the 
tine, but we have thought a good deal of it since, | 
and we trust not without profit 

“ Bub,” screamed out a little bright- -eyed girl, 
somewhat under six years of age, to a youngster 
who was seated on the curb.stone, making lusty 
pudding of the mud in the gutter, “ Bub, you 
good.for-nothing little seamp, you come right into } 
the house this minute, or I'll beat you till the skin 
comes off.” 

“Why, Angelina, Angelina, dear, what do you 
mean? where did you learn such talk ? exclaimed 
her mother, in a wondering tone, as she stood on 
the steps, courtesying to a friend. 

Angelina looked up very innocently, and an- 
swered,‘‘Why mother, you see we are playing 
and he’s my little boy, and I am scolding him, just 
as you did me this morning, that’s all.” 


— 5D @ Oto — 
SONG, 
Ou, marry the man you love, girls, if you can 


get him atall; ifhe is as rich as Cresus, or as 
poor as Job in his fall. 


ee 








Pray, do not marry for 
but 
marry the man you love, girls, if his purse be ever | 
} so small, Oh, never marry a fop, girls, whether 


— 
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he’s little or tall; he will make a fool of himself 
and you—he hice nothing well but to drawl.— 


| But marry a sober man, girls, there are but few on 


his ball; and you'll never rue the day, girls, that 
you ever married at all. 

——° 2 0 Gato — 
OMNIBUS POLITENESS. 


Tue following extraordinary instance of polite- | 


ness on the part of an omnibus conductor, is reluted | 
} by Pasquin. The orfinibus is in progress, whenthe 
following dialogue takes place : 

Passenger—Stop at two thougand three hun. 
dred and thirty-four. 

Conductor—All right, sir! (Omnibus pulls up | 
in the middle of a dirty street.) 
‘T'wo thousand three hundred and thirty-four ! 

P.— Drive a little closer to the pavement. 


C.—(To the driver, but in a voice loud enough | 


to be heard by every one inside)—You must pull 
up werry close to the kerb, Bill, as the gentleman 
cleans his own boots. 

— 8D ¢ Cato — 

DOGS AND MEN. 


We overheard two gentleman in mostachios, as | 


they walxed Broadway, talking about that dog who 
committed suicide by springing from the fire tower 
recently, One remarked that the dog must have 
been insane to commit an act so singular, to which 
the other responded historically, saying,’ I re- 
member reading that a man once jumped from the 
Duke of York’s tower in — and killed him- 
self.” 

* Oh, that’s very likely,” ‘said the first, ** I can 


} see how a man might commit such an act. but for 


a dog to make such a fool of himself, 1s incompre- 
hensible.”—N, Y. Paper, 
—— 3) @ Co — 
AN ABSTRACTED MAN, 
One who puts the boot fitting the right foot on 
the left, ties a stocking about his neck for a hand. 
kerchief, comes in collision with people as he passes | 


through crowded streets, mistakes servant girls for | 


their inistress, goes into an eating house, gets a 


hearty meal, and walks out without paying the bar- | 


keeper, lights a segur with a one dollar bill, lends 


' his money to his friends and forgets which of them | 
, borrowed it, gives his wife all the money she de- 


sires, and never ask#flow she is a going to spend it, 
is indifferent whether he has any buttons on his 
shirt or not, and don’t complain if his collars are not 
properly starched. 

—_ 38D © Gato — 


NEW LEGAL AUTHORITIES, 

Art the trial of a recent case before a Justice of the 
Peace in New Orleans, recently, some rather novel 
authorities were cited by one of the learned coun- 
sel ;—** The court will observe,” said he, * that in 


the case of Shylock vs. Antonio, though judgment | 


was rendered in favor of the plainuff, yet circum 
stances prevented the execution which had issued 
from being curried into effect.” ** What case did 
the court understand the gentleman to refer to ?” 
asked the magistrate, slightly puzzled.—* Shylock 
rs. Antonio, 2d. Shaks., p, 235, Johnson's edition. 
The court will there find the case reported in full. 


The next 
date. It is the case of the King vs. Shadrach, et 
la., lst Daniel’s Reports, p. 155.” The learned 


counsel went on to apply the cases to that of his 


authority is of rather more ancient 








spe cs . 
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Here you are, sir. ; 
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' client but whether the court con-idered the author- 
ity sufficient we have not yet learned. 

| os ¢ Chto — 

THE RULE OF THE HOUSE. 

Ara very excellent hotel, nota hundred miles 
| from our parts, (says the N.Y.Era,) they were 
' one day short of a waiter, when a newly arrived 
| Hibernian was hastily made to supply the place of 
a more-expert hand. . 

« Now, Barney,” says mine host, ‘* mind you 
| serve every man with soup, any how.” 

“ Be dad I'll do that same,” said the alert Bar- 

ney. Soup came on the start, and Burney, after 
_ helping all but one guest, came upomthe last one. 

“« Soup, sir ?” said Barney. 

** No soup for me,” said the gent. 
“ But you have it,” said Barney ; * it is the 
rules of the house.” 

“ Confound the house,” exclaimed the guest high- 

ly exasperated ; ‘* when I don’t want soup I won't 
, eat it—get ulong with you.” 

* Well,” said Barney, with solemnity, “ all I 
‘ ean say is just this ; it’s the.regulations of the house, 
and blow the drop else ye'll get till ye fillish the 
soup !” 

The traveller gave in, and the soup was gobbled. 

— 5D ¢- Geto — 

«* Mr. Smith, account of Brown, Jones & Thomp. 
son, this morning?” “ Brown! What Brown is 
that ?” * Bill Brown,” said the coljector, as he poked 
+ his account under the nose of the aforesaid Smith. 

— § ao — 

“Aint you afraid you will break while falling 
so?” said a chap in the pit of a circus to a clown. 
: * Why so?” said the latter.—** Because you are a 
' tumbler,” rejoined the wag. The clown fain- 
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OLp bachelors do not live as long as other men. 
| They have nobody to mend their clothes and darn 
: their stockings. ‘They catch cold, and there is no- 
/ hody to make them sage tea, consequently they 
, drop off. 


—— 32D 6 Gastro — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office. ending Wednesday last, deductin 
the amount of postage paid. 


N. Y. $4,00; 


Miss 11. L. Whitesides Corners, 
| Kocomo, Ind. $1,00. 
— ot 6 Cito — 
MARRIAGES. 
In this city, on the Sth of June, by the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, Mr. 
Wo. B. Coleman, of New-York, to Miss Cornelia B. Allen, 
of this city. 


; 

, In this city, on the 

} James Killer of Claverack, 
} 

$ 


w.c. J. 


Qt ult. by the Rev. H. Darling, Mr. 
to Miss Margaret Irwin, of 
Hudson 

lu this city, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, W. H. Hollenbeck to 
Elizabeth Mittereggnr both of Hudson. 

On the 25ti: ult. by Rev. Mr. Marks, Mr. John Macy, to Miss 
Mary Finks 
} By the Rev. Dr Gosman Mr. Sylvester Kline to Miss Cath- 
) arine Lasher. both of Germantown. 

i At Mellenville on the 20h alt. by the Rev. Mr. Himrod, 
} Mr. Charles Platner of this city, to Miss Lucy Phillip, of Mel- 
> lenville. 


— 9 @ Geo — 
DEATHE. 


In this city, John L. son of Lewis B. and Harriet E. Curtiss, 
aged | year, 9 mouths and 19 davs. 

At Niver Vile. Columbia county, onthe 10th inst. Thomas 
T. Lightbody, in the 25th year of his age. 

At Taghkanic, on the 8th inst. Jave, wife of Robert A. 
Roraback aged 31 years. 

At Spencerport, Monroe Co. Aug. 3d, Mr Moses Y. West, 
aged 38 years, son of the late David West, of this city, 

At Claverack, on the 2d met. John A. Stow, aged 19 years, 
) 3 months and 9 days. 


both of this city. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE LAST ROSE. 


Ad 4 | 
|S ; 
: 
BY ISAAC COBB. 
a Tue last of the Roses of Sunmer is blooming, } 
% And | am forlorn! — 
The tints she is gnyly and proudly assuming, 
é % Must fade ere the morn. 
a *¢ ? 
Be Oh! seek for the region where blossom the flowers, 
: : Secure from decay ; 
oe , That ye may repose in the shade of the bowers, 
a i ’ Which pass not away. 





The last.of the roses of summer is blooming, 
And [ am forlorn !— 
The tints she is gayly and proudly assuming, 
he. oe Must fade ere the morn. 
Gorham, Maine, 1850. 
: — > D © Gato — 
_ - , 4 THE DOVE. 
Tue following lines were composed by Miss Townsend, of 
* {  Philudelptwa, after hearing Edgar A. Poe's * Raven” read — 
; Her own situation of blindness.and entire helplessness is most 


* touchingly alluded to, and the contrast in the spirit of the two 
, poems is very striking. —V't. Chronicle. 
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‘ °T was midnight! solemn, dark und deep! 
ie And vainly I had courted sleep, 

1 When worn with pain, with anguish tossed, 

Hope, faith, and patience nearly lost, 

I heard a sound, a genile sound, 

a Breaking the sofemn stillress round; 5 

ft . A gentle, soft and murmurigg sound, 

Making the stiliness more profound. 





I hushed my breath !—again it came !— 
My heart beut faster—still the sume 
Low, gentle murmur met my ear, 
Approaching nearer and more near ; 

A single sound, yet soft and clear, 


= 
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- 
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‘e And strangely fraught with memories dear, 
i , A flood of clear and silver light H 
ihe Then burst upon my raptured sight, 
- Filling my little chamber quite 
‘ies And in that light a bird was seen ; 
: : Not “ grim and black with stately mien.” 
; But purely white and beautiful, 
one With look so mild and dutiful, 
BS age A lovely bird with plumage white, 
aq : In that calm, still and clear moonlight. } 
b i Floating a moment round my head, 


It rested opposite my bed, 
Beside a picture lovelier 

Than heathen God, and holier; 

oi Two beauteous babes whose sinless eyes, 
Bespeak them still in Paradise ; 

Whose loving, soft and gentle eyes, 

Tell where that Jand of beauty lies. 
There sat the radiant white-winged bird— 
, 1 listened but no sound [ heard— 

; And then I spoke, “* sweet bird,”’ I said, 
; “ From what far coun'ry hast thou fled ? 
Whence comest thou—and why comest thou here 2 
Canst thou bring aught my soul to cheer 4 

; Hast thou strange news 7—spenk, gentle dove !”’ 
And the bird answered —“ God is love.” 


7 





** They tell me so,” I fuintly said, 

But joy bath flown and hope is dead, 

And I am sick, and sad ahd we ary, 

And life is long, and dark and dreary— 

Think not thy words my spirit move! 
} Still the bird answered, * God is love.” 








“ Some dearly loved are far away, 
And some who fond!y near me stay, 
Are sick, and sad and suffering, 
While Lam weak and murmuring, 
Each for the other grieves. and tries 
To stay the tears that fill his eyes— 
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Why comes not comfort from above 7” 
Firmly, but mournfully, the dove 
Distinctly answered, “ God is love.” 


I started up—‘t The world,” I said, 
“Though beautiful it once was made, 

Is full of crime and misery now ; 

Want sits on many a haggard brow ; 

The warrior wields his bloody sword, 
Slaves tremble at the tyrant’s word, 

Vice honored—virtue scorned —we see— 
Why are these ills allowed to be ?” 

He raised his head, the soft eyed dove, bi 
As though iny boldness he'd reprove, 

Then bowed and answered, * God is love.” 


“ Forgive,” I snid, in accents mild, 

© T would 1 were again a child, 

I've wandered from the heavenly track, 
And it is late to journey back; 

My wings are clipped, | cannot soar, 

I strive to mount. but o’er and o'er 

My feeb e wings [ raise in vain— 

I flutter, sink, and fall again!” 

In low, but earnest tones. the dove 

Still softly murmured, * God is love.” 
“Thou movest me strangely, wondrous bird! 
My soul is strongly, deeply stirred— 
My heart grows lighter—may [ still 
My mission on the earth fulfil, 

Proving my love to « od sincere, 

By doing all my duty here? 

Shall past omissions Le forgiven, 

And shall the weary rest in heaven 7” 
He spread his “wings, that radiant dove, 
And cheerly answered, “ God is love.”’ 


“ Thanks, heavenly messenger,”’ I cried, 
*“ Remain that picture still beside ; 
Surrounded by the light of truth, 
Companion meet for sinless youth ; 
Thou blessed type of love and peace, 
My hope and faith thou'lt still increase— 
Be ever near me, gentle dove, 
I know, I feel, that ** God is love !”” 
—-+) © Gt — 
THE OLD MAN*’S CAROUSAL. 
BY JAMES KIRKE PAULDING. 


Drink! drink ! to whom shall we driak 1? 

; To friend or a mistress ? Come, let.me think! 

; To thuxe who are absent, or those who are here? 

} To the dend that we loved, or the living still dear 7 
Alas! when I look, I find none of the last! 

{ The present is barren—let’s drink to the past. 


{ Come! here's to the girl with a voice sweet and low, 
' The eye all of fire and the bosom of snow, 

Who erewhile in the days of my youth that are fled, 
Once slept on my bosom, and pillow'd my head ! 
Would you know where to find such a delicate prize? 
Go seek in you churchyard, for “a lies. 


And here's to the friend, the one friend of my youth, 


With a head full of genius, a heart full of truth, 
Who travell’d with me in the sunshine of life, 
And stood by my side in its peace and its strife! 


Would you know where to seek a blessing so rare ? 
Go ding the lone sea, you may find him there. 


And here’s to a brace of twin cherubs of mine, 


With hearts like their mother's, as pure as this wine, 
{ Who came but to see the first nct of the play, 
Grew tired of the scene, and then both went away. 

Would you know where this brace of bright cherubs have hied 


Go seek them in heaven, for there they ubide. 


A bumper, my boys! to a gray-headed pair, 


Who watched o'er my childhood with tenderest care, 
God bless them, and keep them, and may they look down, 
{ On the head of their son, without tear, sigh or frown ! 
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We now offer to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced 
prices, any of the following Volumes. viz: Vols 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 23, 24. and 25. Sry done up in Pam- 
phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 
gravings. ‘These will be furnished for 62) Ceats single, Elev- 
en Copies for $5.00. They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the same Volumes half bound.in a very nent and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for $5.00. 

Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners. Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered ov the Back, for $1,00 single, or 


} Seven Copies for $5,00. - 
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‘ Would you know whom [ drink to 7 go see®mid the dead, 


{ You will find both their names on the stone at their head. 


} And here’s—but, alns! the good wine is no more, 


: 
‘ 
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The bottle is emptied of all its bright store; 
Like those we huve toasted. its spirit is fled, 
And nothing is left ofthe light that it shed. 


Then, 2 bumper of tears, boys ! the banquet here ends, 
With a health to our dend, since we've no living friends. 
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The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 18} Cents to any part of the United 
States, 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (tevo Vols. in one ) for $2,00 single 
or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. These are bound in the 
nentest and mostsubstuntial manner. Postage ubout 40 Cts, 


§ each to-any part of the United States. 





IP NOTICE..i 


The Medicines of the late DOCT. GOODRICH, may be 
had at E. P. L. ELMER'S Book Store, N. J. CADY'S Oyster 
Saloon and H. H. CRANDALL’S Drug and Chemical Store ; 
also ac the Rural Repository Office. 


DOCT. GOODRICH’S 


VEGETABLE OR BOTANIC MEDICINES 


? 


Prepared according to the Reformed or American Practica 
| as adopted by the most Celebrated Botanic Physicians. 
: 
) 
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The Botanic or Vegetable system of Medicine heals disease 
with remedies more in conformity with the intentions of 
nature and re-establishes health without destroying the source 
of life:—* If,” snys a respectable physician, “ all the sick 

j relieved and cured by the Reformed or Vegetable Practice 
} could be assembled together, a fair statement of their caves 
and continuance of their diseases made out, [am convinced 
the world would be amazed at the multitade and the results ; 
} and at the victory obtained over sickness and denth. so signal 
} and triumphant.” And may I not with proprety add. con!d 
{ all those who have been made the dupes of the Mercurial 
Practice be assembled together, and ao fair statement of their 
cases and the mode of treatment to which they were subjected 
) made ont, I am constf¥ined to think that very few would 
} present sound and healthy constitutions. The world would be 
astonished a! the multitudes with Exfoliated Bones, Ulcernated 
; Gums, Carious Teeth, Swollen Tongues, Scrofulous Nodes, 
j Feted Breath, Mercurial Eruptions, &e. Another Physician 
snys. “ [ have one objection to the Botanic or Vegetable 
Practice—it destroys disease to soon. It gives me no 
opportunity to make a bill." Perhaps this is an objection— 
but » good one for the public. Any Person can tell when a 
Medicine gives them ease, as well asa Physician ; and ifthey 
only know the name and dose ofthe medicine, and the nature 
of the disease, it is sufficient to perpetuate the fact. 


These Medicines are prepared from the result of long 
experience and great research, and the materials have been 
collected from a great variety of sources. [ have availed 
myself of all the information worth preserving, contained in 
every botanical publication which has issued from the press of 
this country, and the improvements I have made myself, after 
baving been for anumber of years engaged in connection 
with my Father. one of the oldest Botanic Physicians in 
Massachusetts, and yg@btnined a thorough knowledge of the 
Reformed or American Practice. (of which I can show 
sutisfactory eredentiats.) wish to inform the Public generally, 
that [ have opened an Office in connection with another person, 
for the enle of Rotanic Medicines of all kinds, (not one honsted 
nostrum for all disenses,) but pene mad mend adapted by 
nature for the cure of every curnble disease, prepared and 
put op by myself in Bottles and Papers, with full printed 
directions for ose, and warranted of the very best quality, 
among which are the following :— 


SYRUPS.—The Vegetable Purifying or Alterative, Bowel 
Complaint and Vegetable Anti-Mercurial Syrups, 

CORDIALS.—Dysentery and Cholera Cordial, 3 kinds; 
Children’s and The Mother's Relief or Female Cordials. 

ELIXIRS & TINCTURES.—German Anti-Bilious and 
Anti-Dyspeptic Elixir; Asthmatic or Anti-Spasmodic and 
Tonic Tinctures. 

COMPOUNDS & BITTERS.—Diurectic and Aromatic 
Compounds ; Restorative, Tonic and Compound Bitters. 

DROPS & BALSAMS.—Carminative, Anthelmintic, Ver- 
nifuge, Diuretic. Sudorific. Magic Toothache and Hut Drops; 
Pulmonary. Hungarian, and Cough Balsams; Anti-Spasmo 
dic, Expectorant and German Cough Drops. 

LINIMENTS & SALVES.—Nerve and Ricumatic Lini- 
ments; Henling and Yellow Salves. 

OINTMENTS & PLASTERS.—Vegetable, Green and 
Diseutient Ointments; Strengthening, Adhesive and Irrita- 
ting [’lnsters. 

POULTICE & POWDERS.—Compound Ulmus Ponltice; 
Composition, Emetic and Cough Powders. 

Anti-Dye 


ee 


—— 


VEGETABLE PILLS.—Anti-Bilious, 


ptie, 
Hepatic or Liver, Cough, Nervous, Stimulating and 


emnale 


Pills. 

ESSENCES &c¢.—Wintergreen, Anise, Lemon, Cloves, 
Cinnamon, Peppermint and Hemlock Essences ; Spirits of 
Canphor, Castor Oi! ngd all kinds of Crude and Pulverized 
ROOTS and HERBS by the ounce or pound. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 
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